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EDITORIAL 



The Committee on the Articulation of English in the Elementary- 
School with English in the High School, as all readers of the Journal 
will remember, urged the appointment of a supervisor 
E^^'u^h^*"^^ ° °^ English in all towns of considerable size. Investi- 
gation showed that such officers had proved efficient 
in co-ordinating and directing the activities of the teachers of 
different grades so as to prevent waste of time, and fumbling. 
This was to be expected. If a supervisior of German, for example, 
can justify his office, there is no apparent reason why a super- 
visor of English should not do so. It is of more than passing 
interest, therefore, that a number of cities have recently added 
such an agent to their educational force. No doubt the action 
will become general now that the example has been set. 

In answer to inquiries it is proper to state that the Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of College Teachers of English has 
arranged to prosecute its investigation through 

e o ege ^j^^ Bureau of Education at Washington. Question 
Committee ° ^ 

sheets will be sent to all colleges and the results 

of the inquiries will be published in a bulletin of the Bureau. The 
members of the committee are as follows: Chester N. Greenough, 
Harvard University; Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University; 
John H. Cox, University of West Virginia; Fred N. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College; Samuel C. 
Earle, Tufts College; John M. Manly, University of Chicago; 
James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College. The last named is 
chairman of the committee. 

The article by Mr. Rounds in the last number of the Journal 

deserves careful reading. The normal schools have been, for the 

most part, professional only in the training depart- 

N^rm 1 s* h *1 ™^^^' while in the department of English, for example, 

ordinary academic courses have been given. The 

authorities have been slow to recognize that the normal-school 
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teacher of English has a peculiar task and hence they draw 
recruits mainly from the ranks of the teachers in high schools who 
have given little or no attention to elementary education. This 
is shortsighted. The English course in the normal school, and 
in the college of education in the university as well, must perform 
a double service. It must train the individual and at the same 
time orient him in educational processes. How this is done in 
some of the more enterprising institutions will be set forth in 
certain articles to appear in the English Journal during 191 5. 

So long as poor teaching is common in any part of our American 
system of public education poor teaching will be found in all parts. 

There is no escape from the vicious circle. Tradition 
repara on o g^gggj.(-g j^self and ultimately curses the youngster in the 

remotest parts. For this reason there is much en- 
couragement in the live professional interest now manifest in 
college circles. Not that the half-truth so often reiterated, that 
he who knows the facts of a subject can teach it, is no longer pro- 
claimed. There are still a multitude who love their way because, 
although a poor thing, it is their own. But the rising tide of 
experiment and discussion in the field of college EngUsh bids fair 
to sweep all along with it. When we learn what to teach and how 
to teach it in the college course, the problem of getting efficient 
workers for the grades below will be in the way of solution. Here 
also example is stronger than precept. 



